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RECEIVED 


Housekeepers'  Chats 


Monday,  June  11, 
or  later. 


HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Subject:  Summer  Salads  Questions  and  Answer's,  Menu,  and  Recipes.    Approved  by- 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  U.  S,  D.  A. 

Bulletins  available:  "Aunt  Sammy's  Radio  Recipes,"  "Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,"  "Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures." 


"Aunt  Sammy,"  said  Uncle  Ebenezer,  as  he  pushed  his  chair  away  from  the 
dinner  table,   "you  can  invent  more  salads  than  anybody  I  know!     If  you  were  ship- 
wrecked on  a  desert  isle,  I  wager  you'd  be  making  a  salad,  before  sundown." 

"Of  course!  »  I  said  enthusiastically.     "ITd  gather  a  few  dates,  and  a 
few  coconuts,  and  a  — " 

"Wait  a  bit!"  said  Uncle  Ebenezer.     "I'm  talking  about  a  desert  isle.  — 
nothing  on  this  isle  but  sand  and  cactus,  Aunt  Sammy!" 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said.     "I  could  make  a  perfectly  delicious  salad 
out  of  fresh,  crisp  cactus,  if  I  had  a  little  mayonnaise  dressing." 

"Ye  gods  and  little  fishhooks!"  groaned  Uncle  Ebenezer.     " Where  would 
you  get  the  mayonnaise  dressing!    At  the  corner  drug  store?" 

With  this  bit  of  sarcasm,  Uncle  Ebenezer  took  his  pipe  and  his  paper,  and 
retired  to  the  living  room,  while  I  washed  the  dishes.    He  did  offer  to  dry  the 
dishes, but  his  offer  was  made  in  such  a  half-hearted  manner  that  I  declined  it, 
with  thanks.  Sometimes  I'd  rather  work  by  myself,  than  have  Uncle  Ebenezer  putter- 
ing around  in  the  kitchen.     He  means  well,  but  he  never  can  remember  where  to 
put  things. 

While  I  ¥/ashed  the  dishes,   I  composed  a  very  short  talk  on  salads.  Do 
you  remember  "away  back  when"  the  only  salads  we  ever  served  were  potato  salad, 
and  cold  slaw?    They  were  served  on  special  occasions  —  like  the  last-day-of 
school  picnic. 

Nowadays,  our  well-balanced  and  attractive  dinners  include  a  salad,  as 
a  matter  of  course.    Have  you  noticed  how  men  have  changed  in  their  attitude 
toward  salads?    A  friend  of  mine  who  manages  a  cafateria  says  that  almost  in- 
variably her  men  customers  prefer  salads,  now  that  we  have  "sold"  them  the  idea. 
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Fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  salads  supply  us  with  "bulk  or  roughage  for  the 
digestive  system,  some  fuel,  and  —  most  important  —  minerals  and  vitamins. 
Salads  give  variety  to  our  meals,  provide  a  good  way  of  using  left-overs,  and 
make  our  tables  attractive  and  inviting.     Is  there  anything  more  refreshing 
on  a  hot  summer  day,  than  a  piquant  salad,  in  a  nest  of  crisp  lettuce,  on  a 
salad  plate  of  cool  green  glass? 

There  are  all  sorts  of  salads  this  season.    There  is  the  simple  salad 
which  is  served  at  the  beginning  of  a  formal  dinner;  there  is  the  hearty  salad, 
of  cold  meats,  or  fish,  or  eggs,  which  is  substantial  enough  for  the  main  dish 
at  luncheons,  or  Sunday  night  suppers;  and  there  is  the  dessert  salad,  made  of 
fruits,  which  takes  the  place  of  both  salad  and  dessert.    This  dessert  salad 
is  served  at  the  close  of  a  luncheon  or  dinner,  with  coffee  and  crackers,  or 
with  crackers  spread  with  cheese,  and  toasted. 

I  ma.de  a  salad  the  other  day,  which  may  be  new  to  some  of  you.  Place  a 
slice  of  tomato  on  a  nest  of  lettuce  leaves.     Combine  cottage  cheese  and  chopped 
celery  with  mayonnaise,  and  put  a  spoonful  of  this  on  the  tomato.     Top  with 
dressing  sprinkle  with  parsley,  and  serve  very  cold. 

I  have  another  salad,  which  you  may  write  in  your  radio  notebooks,  if 
you  like.    The  Recipe  Lady  made  this  salad  the  other  day,  and  it  was  very  good. 
It's  hearty  enough  to  serve  as  a  main  dish. 


Mexican  Bean  Salad,  is  the  name, 
ients,  for  Mexican  Bean  Salad; 

1  pint  dried  kidney  beans 
1  pint  chopped  celery 
1  tablespoon  minced  onion 
l/2  cup  chopped  nuts 


Already  to  write  it?    Eight  ingred- 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1/4  teaspoon  paprika  or  chili  powder 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  and 
2  tablespoons  oil. 


The  eight  ingredients,  again,  for  Mexican  Bean  Salad:  (Repeat) 

Wash  the  beans.     Soak  them  in  2  quarts  of  cold  water  overnight.  Add 
1/2  teaspoon  salt,  and  cook  the  beans  in  the  water  in  which  they  were  soaked, 
until  they  are  tender,  but  not  broken.    Drain  and  cool  the  beans.  Then  mix 
with  the  celery,  onion,  and  nuts.    Blend  the  oil,  lemon  juice,  and  salt.  Pour 
over  the  mixture.  Chill  thoroughly,  and  serve  on  crisp  lettuce. 

llov:  that  we've  finished  the  salads,  let's  do  a  few  Questions  and 
Answers : 

Pirst,  is  our  old  favorite,  which  comes  in  regularly  about  once  a  week: 
"Please  tell  me  why  the  meringue  on  my  lemon  pie  always  falls.     I  use  one 
tablespoon  of  sugar  to  each  egg  white.     Is  that  correct?" 

Answer:     Your  proportion  of  sugar  to  egg  white,  one  tablespoon  of  sugar 
to  each  egg  white,   is  correct.  Use  very  fresh  eggs.    After  the  whites  have  . 
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been  "beaten  stiff,  combine  v/ith  the  sugar,  at  once.    Put  the  meringue  on  the 
pie,  and  put  the  pie  in  the  oven.     And  —  this  is  very  important  —  be  sure  that 
the  oven  is  very  moderate.     The  temperature  should  be  about  250  degrees  Fahren- 
heit for  the  first  15  minutes,  and  then  increased  to  about  300  degrees,  until 
the  meringue  becomes  golden  brown.     You  see,  if  a  meringue  is  put  into  a  hot 
oven  at  first,  it  browns  quickly  on  top  before  the  egg  whites  have  a  chance  to 
cook  through.    Then,  when  the  meringue  is  taken  from  the  oven,  it  falls,  and 
there  is  a  watery  layer  at  the  botton,  and  the  housewife  is  sad  and  forlorn, 
because  her  pie  is  ruined. 

Next  question:     "Is  there  any  way  to  cook  cauliflower  leaves,  so  that 
they    are  good  to  eat?" 

Ans?/er:  Cauliflower  leaves  are  rather  tough;  therefore,  they  should  be 
cut  into  short  lengths,  cooked  in  slightly  salted  boiling  water  in  the  sane  way 
as  the  flower' head,  but  for  a  longer  time.    The  leaves  may  then  be  seasoned  with 
butter  or  sauce,  and  served  with  the  rest  of  the  cauliflower. 

The  next  question  is  about  canning  cherries.     Instead  of  broadcasting  the 
directions  for  canning  cherries,   I'm  sending  the  canning  bulletin,  which  tells 
how  to  can  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  homemaker  who  wants  a  copy  of  the  radio  cookbook 
for  herself,  and  information  on  Poultry  Houses,  for  her  husband.     I'm  sending 
her  a  copy  of  the  new  bulletin,  called  "Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures."  Detailed 
information  is  given  in  this   bulletin,  so  that  anyone  handy  with  tools  can  build 
a  home  for  Biddy.     This  reminds  me  of  a  joke  Fred  told  me  the  other  day-,  about  a 
man  who  crossed  all  his  chickens  with  parrots.    How,  whenever  one  of  his  hens 
lays  an  egg,  instead  of  cackling,   she  comes  to  him  and  says:     "Bill,  I  laid  an 
egg.     Go  get  it." 


Next  question:     "what  is  a  foundation  pattern?" 

Answer:    A  foundation  pattern  is  a  plain,  simply  exit  pattern,  which  has 
been  fitted  to  an  individual,  so  she  knows  it  is  exactly  right  for  her.  With 
this  pattern,  she  can  cut  dresses  without  bothering  to  try  on,  fit,  alter,  and 
so  on.    A  foundation  pattern  is  a  great  saver  of  time  and  money.    The  dresses  cut 
from  a  foundation  pattern  need  not  be  alike.     It  is  easy  to  work  out  variations 
in  neckline,  collar , '  sleeves,  pleats,  trimmings  and  so  on.     If  you  want  di- 
rections for  making  a  foundation  pattern,   send  for  the  bulletin  called  "Fitting 
Dresses  and  Blouses . " 

Next:     "What  materials  would  you  recommend  for  kitchen  curtains?" 

Answer:     Materials  which  are  easily  laundered,  and  cheerful.     I  have 
gingham  curtains  in  my  kitchen,  but  I  might  have  used  percale,  unbleached  muslin 
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with  colored  bends;  color-fast  cretonne,  glass  toweling,  or  some  other  durable, 
easily  laundered  material.     It's  nice  to  have  two  sets  of  curtains  for  the 
kitchen  —  then  when  one  set  is  in  the  wash,  the  kitchen  need  not  look  "un- 
dressed." 

The  other  day  I  saw  an  attractive  kitchenette,   in  blue  and  white  and 
yellow.    Here's  how  it*s  furnished:     Blue  and  white  linoleum,  gas  stove  with 
blue  trimmings,  table  and  chairs  painted  a  deep  cream.     In  one  comer  are  open 
shelves,  containing  a  yellow  pottery  tea  set,  and  an  old  blue  platter.  Break- 
fast is  served  in  this  kitchenette.     The  breakfast  cloths  are  yellow  and  white, 
or  blue  and  white.     There  is  usually  a  centerpiece  on  the  table  —  buttercups 
or  daisies  or  rosebuds,  or  a  potted  plant.  The  curtains  are  percale,  with  an 
old-fashined  design  in  blue,  red  yellow, and  green. 

One  more  question:     "Are  there  anv  successful  home  methods  for  setting 
the  color  in  dress  goods?" 

The  answer  is  No.    The  household  methods  of  soaking  fabrics  in  salt,  alum, 
pepper,  vinegar,  and  various  other  solutions,  as  a  means  of  "setting"  the  color, 
are  largely  a  waste  of  time  and  materials.     It  is  true  that  the  color  will  not 
run  from  a  dyed  fabric  as  long  as  it  remains  in  a  saturated  solution  of  salt 
or  alum,  but  this  has  no  permanent  effect  on  the  dye.     The  fabric  is  just  as 
likely  to  fade  when  washed  later  in  the  ordinary  way.     There  are  no  successful 
household  methods  of  setting  the  color  in  dyed  fabrics. 

But  here's  a  helpful  bit  of  information  for  those  of  us  who  make  gingham 
school  dresses,  and  percale  aprons.  The  wash  fabrics  on  the  market  now  are 
faster  in  color  than  those  of  a  few  years  ago.     A  much  larger  proportion  of 
them  are  fast,  both  to  sun  fading  and  water  fading.     This  is  because  better 
dyes  are  being  developed.  The  manufacturer  realizes  the  loss  to  the  housewife, 
when  the  colors  fade  easily.    V/henever  possible,  get  a  small  sample  and  test 
it  for  both  sun  fading  and  water  fading,  before  buying  the  material. 

To  see  whether  the  color  is  sun  fast,  cover  a  part  of  the  sample  with 
cardboard  and  expose  the  rest  to  direct  sunlight,  for  at  least  a  week.  Remove 
the  cardboard  occasionally,  and  compare  the  exposed  and  unexposed  portions. 
Wash  a  sample  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  see  whether  it  fades. 


The  main  dish  in  today1 s  menu  is  the  summer  version  of  that  good  old 
standby,  Pork  and  Beans.  Pencils  ready  now,  for  the  menu:  Shredded  String 
Beans  and  Fresh  Pork;  New  Potatoes;  Radishes;  and    Caramel  "Custard. 

You  will  find  recipes  for  Shredded  String  Beans  and  Fresh  Pork,  and 
for  Caramel  Custard,  in  your  Radio  Cookbook.    However,  I'll  broadcast  the 
recipes,  for  those  who  have  no  radio  cookbooks.    By  the  way,  you'd  better  sen 
for  your  radio  cookbook,  right  away.     I  have  a  premonition  that  the  supply  is 
getting  very  low. 
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Everybody  at  attention,  please,  for  the  first  recipe:     Shredded  String 
Beans  and  Fresh  Pork.     Only  four  ingredients,  as  follows: 

1  quart  shredded  string  beans 
1  pint  shredded  cooked  ■Do  rk 

1  teaspoon  salt,  and 

2  tablespoons  butter 

Please  check  the  four  ingredients:  (Repeat) 

Melt  the  butfer  in  a  heavy  iron  skillet.    Add  the  beans  and  the  pork. 
Cover,  and  cook  for  20  or  25  minutes,  turning  the  beans  and  pork  frequently. 
Serve  on  buttered  toast.    The  beans  should  be  young  and  tender  when  this  method  of 
cooking  is  used. 

The  next  recipe  is  for  Caramel  Custard:     Caramel  custard  is  made  like  any 
other  custard,  either  baked  or  boiled,  except    .that  caramelized  sugar  is  used  in 
place  of  ordinary  sugar  for  sweetening.     Sugar  can  be  caramelized  easily  by  placing 
it  in  a  heavy  skillet  over  slow  even  heat  and  stirring  it  constantly  until  it 
melts  and  becomes  a  heavy  brown  sirup.    As  soon  as  it  reaches  this  stage  take  it 
from  the  fire  at  once,  and  use  it  for  flavoring  and  sweetening  the  custard.  If 
you  like  a  stronger  caramel  flavor  pour  some  of  the  caramel  sirup  over  the  custard 
when  it  is  served.. 

To  repeat  the  menu:  Shredded  String  Beans  and  Fresh  Pork;  New  Potatoe; 
Radishes;  and  Caramel  Custard. 

Subject  of  next  program:,     "Biscuits,  and  Delicious  Variations." 
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